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Sour Milk for Cows---Garget Theory--- 
Query. 


Can the editors or readers of the Farmer in- 
form us whether sour milk is beneficial or other- 
wise, for milch cows? Having a cow that will 
eat almost anything that is usually given to hogs, 
my folks have occasionally given her a pail of 
sour milk, when there was a surplus on hand, 
and almost every instance of the kind has been 
marked by a diminished quantity of milk for two 
or three milkings after. Is this the effect of the 








| every purpose. 


Hints for the Season. 


Haying and grain harvesting are nearly finished 
and the great work of the season is nearly over, 
still the campaign is not by any means ended, nor 
is there a scason for total relaxation until the 
corn and potato crops require to be harvested. 
Now is the time for adding to the permanent im- 
provements of the farm, for erecting and repair- 
ing buildings, for constructing fences, removing 
stones, cutting bushes, and fixing up generally. 

Drarninc. This is the most favorable oppor- 
tunity for draining during the year, particularly 
in low, wet lands, swamps, &c. Cold, clayey 
soils will be much benefitted by draining. But 
comparatively few are in a condition to avail 
themselves of the use of tile. Stone will answer 
Where other material cannot be 


sour milk, or is it some other unknown cause ?| obtained, brush drains will pay. For stone drains 


Any information upon the above subject will 


be of service to others. 

Vassalboro’, 8th mo., 14th, 1863. 

We know of no definite and carefully conduct- 
ed experiments made with a view of making cer- 


tain the effects of feeding sour milk to milch| 


cows. It is, however, the general opinion of 
dairymen, that it is detrimental—that it has a 


tendency to bring on ‘‘garget,”’ as it is called, | 


acceptable to the subscriber, and possibly it may | 
G.T. | 





dig ditches two and a half to three feet deep and 
from forty to eighty feet apart according to the 
nature of the soil, placing a layer of flat stones 
on the bottom and on these set large stones inclin- 
ing together at the top, in this shape, A and 
then fill in with smaller stones, brush and straw, 
and cover with earth. 

Datry. If the pastures are short, feed the cows 
with green fodder, corn, millet, &c. Make but- 
ter for family use immediately after the hot 


CRAWFORD & COv’S 


STUMP AND ROCK EXTRACTOR AND ELEVATOR. 











| than an average crop. Grain of all kinds is 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON THIRD PAGE. 


7 
° ° ° | 
looking well; I hear of no complaint either) 
from rust, weevil or aphis. Farmers are now cut- | 
ting their barley, carly sowed oats and wheat. | 


which is generally preceded by a diminution of | 
the flow of milk. And here we have a theory of | 
our own in regard to garget in cows, which we 
will give for the purpose of exciting inquiry in| . ” : : 
others, and with a view of accumulating facts for | Fopper. Secure all grass not yet cut. Gather 


or against it—we care not which, provided trath | Hom owsles end wane qpoants, and preserve for 
be elicited. | fodder or for bedding. Cut salt marsh hay and 


| stack near the barn if possible. R be t 
ee a, Te é possible. Remember mos 
Phe Games te a8 —_— ™ S anything of the plant kind will not come amiss 


ulation of the milk in the udder, accompanied s 
: : : . next winter. 
with more or less inflammation, according to the, 


weather. Cheese making, is most profitable in the 
warm weather. Cleanliness and care in all the 
operations are indispensable. 


Jottings from Cumberland County. _ Potatoes never looked better than they do now, 
a — i .., | but they are beginning to want rain. 
Messrs. Evrrors :—A Thanksgiving word with O. J. TowNsEND. 
your readers if you please. Thanksgiving for | 
successfully closing our haying campaign the first | 
working day of the present week. Instead of | or the Maine Farmer. | 
complaining of the weather, we just mowed part | Lotter from Illinois. 

of the cloudy days and took care of it when we 
could. In this way, with two boys, one twelve} Messrs. Eprrors:—l find your paper very in- 
years and the other fourteen years, [ have put in| teresting and convenient for posting us in regard 
about sixteen tons of hay in good order, hiring | to what our brother farmers ‘*down east’’ are do- 
only about five days help of other boys. It re-|ing. It is both pleasant and profitable for farm- 


quires more skill to make hay at such times, with | ers of the different sections to compare notes and 


Bradford, Aug. 18th, 1863. 


——_--—. ewer - ——__ --—— 








severity of the case. Our theory is—that this) 


curdling or coagulation of the milk, is caused by 
too much free acid in the milk which is in the ud- 
der, and this excess of acid is produced by some 


food or other, or by some peculiar condition of the | 


stomach of the cow, which secretes the acid which | 
mingles with the chyle, and by this with the| 
blood, and is mingled thereby with the milk se- 
creted by the udder from that blood. After the 
milk is thus coagulated in the bag, it acts asa 
foreign body and irritates and brings on inflam- 
mation of that organ. 
reasons as we have for this opinion. Milk, when | 


freshly drawn from the cow, oftentimes contains , 


a portion of free acid—not enough to be percepti- 
ble to the taste, nor enough to curdle the milk, 
but sufficient to change litmus paper from its 
blue to a red color, which is the most delicate 
test of the presence of acid. 


the Secretary of our Maine Board of Agriculture, 


(S. L. Goodale) made last year, you will find that | 
the presence of free acid in new milk is fully | 


| 
to the changing or separating of the curd in| 


cheese making, and the writer says: ‘I have my-| 


demonstrated. The discussion there, is in regard 


s2lf several cows whose milk, when drawn, dis- | 
tinctly reddens litmus paper, and I have known 
scores of others to do the same, thus showing an | 
appreciable amount of free acid when quite new ; | 
nor does this milk curdle, or become appreciably 
sour to the taste sooner than other milk.”’ 

This proves that, either naturally or unnatural- 


ly, there is, sometimes at least, a tendency in | 


some cows to secrete acid with their milk, in| 
quantities sufficiently free and strong to be man- 
ifested by chemical tests. 

We know that a sufficiency of almost any free 
acid will curdle milk. May it not therefore be | 
the case, that, while a very little free acid thus | 


secreted apparently does no harm—a little more | 


} 


will do mischief and cause or promote garget?) 
And may not the reason why nitre (saltpeter) and | 
other alkaline substances are good remedies for 
garget, be that their alkali combines with and neu- 
tralizes this excess of acid, and allows nature to | 
r-sume her functions? And, may it not be the 
reason why garget root given to cows in this dis- 
order acts as an alterative in the digestive organs 
and changes the secretions? 

It is also stated in the report above quoted, 
that new milk also contains soda, which some 
think prevents the too sudden souring of milk. 
We know that in the summer season the addition 
of a spoonful of carbonate of soda toa large pan 
of milk will keep it sweet a long time, simply by 
its combining with and neutralizing the /actic acid 
as fast as formed. 

We have made our friend’s communication a 
peg to hang quite a ‘‘preachment’’ upon, and an 
0 :casion to broach a new theory of the cause and 
mode of operation of a troublesome disease in 
cows, and, although we have given nothing very | 
certain and tangible in support of it,—or corclu- 
sive and definite as answers to his questions, the 
remarks may lead to more general and careful ob- 
servation and study, and good come of it some- | 
time or other. 

In connection with this subject it may not be 
irrelevant to state that the proprietors of some of 
the large cheese dairies of New York, keep no 


|get the ‘‘wash’’ on the roadside, the soil in 
| Sunken spots at the bottom of hills, and what is 


jas the matured seed is not safe fur food. 
| it recommended to go over the grain fields after 
| harvesting, with a horse-rake, gather the ‘‘scatter 
| ings’’ and thresh out the gleauings for feeding to 


On pages 88 and 89 of the excellent report of | 





hogs, but feed the whey to their cows. Mr. Fish 
of Herkimer county, who has fifty cows in his 
dairy, practices this to great advantage; but he 
says that it will not do to feed young cows with | 
it as it will produce engorgement and inflamma-_ 
tion of the udder. | 


Couch Grass. | 


Messrs. Eptrors:—Can you or 
through your paper inform me how to 
Couch or Twitch grass, or if I cannot 
it, how can I retard 
spreading. 

Bradford, Aug. 18th, 1864 








some one | 
get rid of | 
get rid of 
or check its growth and 
0. J.T. 


Nor. We gave a short article on this pest of 
the field ina late number of the Farmer. We 
know of no sure and practicable method to eradi- 
cate it. It spreads by means of underground 
stems, and the only way it can be headed off is to 
dig up these underground stems and expose them 
to the sun until they are thoroughly dry and dead. 
If left in contact with the soil they will immedi- 
ately take root and flourish. Many old fields and 
farms are 80 completely overrun with this grass 


that it is almost impossible to cultivate hoed 
crops.—Eps. 








Too Big a Jersey, 


The Massachusetts Plowman, in quoting some 
of our remarks on J erseys, makes us say that we 
have seen those that would girt seventeen feet. 
That’s too large, brother, for a Jersey. Pleuse 
Tub out the éeen, and cuff the imp of a P. D, 
that was so liberal with his types at the expense 
of our veracity. 





—— 


Manvures. Give your particular attention to 
collecting, preserving and composting manures. 


| They are your bank deposit and so long as they 
(hold out you are inno danger of starvation.— 


Provide muck in abundance, for your pig stys, 
privies, barnyards, composts, and for next win- 
ter’s use. If you can obtain it conveniently, 


still better, the collections in bottom of dry ponds 
or sloughs. Top dress mowing fields with fine 


; : | manure when convenient. 
We will now give such | 


Grain. Cut oats before they are ripe enough 
to shell out, as the straw will then make good 
fodder ; also cut Hungarian grass before it ripens, 
We see 


hogs. 

Sueer. Sheep are the fashionable kind of 
stock just now. Like everything else they re- 
quire proper management to make the business 
pay. Keep the bucks from the ewes. Give them 
plenty of salt, and apply tar to their noses to re- 
pel the fly or maggot. 

Orcuarps. We cannot expect even an average 
crop of apples this year, as the trees last year 
were loaded to overbearing. The indications are 
that we may havea fair crop. Budding may be 


, continued so long as the bark runs freely. Use 


only full, plump buds, aud mark the separate va- 
rieties. Look out for trees transplanted last 
spring, and water if necessary. Pick up and de- 
stroy all fallen, wormy fruit. 

Evercreens may be transplanted, though May 
is preferable. Choose a damp day for the opera- 
tion. See article on transplanting evergreens in 
another column. 

Vecetastes, &c. A kitchen garden makes 
some work, but is a real blessing, furnishing us 
with vegetables fresh and new during the whole 
season. Thin out the beets. Gather small cu- 


|cumbers for pickling. Preserve a few of the best 


for seed. Cut and secure herbs while in flower. 
Pinch off the rampant tomato stalks. Pull up 
and destroy all weeds before they seed. Sive the 
best of all the plants in the garden for next year’s 
seed. 

Firowers. Propagate the various kinds by 
layers. Tie up dahlias firmly to stakes. Water 
if suffering from drouth. Secure seed for next 
year as fastas it ripens. Pack and label as gath- 
ered. 


Women and Farming. 





A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator 
says : 
‘**While passing through a pleasant portion of 


, Maine a short time since, I amused myself by 


putting down the occupation of a dozen or so of 
women, as I met them in succession. The first 
two were hoeing potatoes ; the third was plod- 
ding along on the road bare-headed, bare-armed, 
&c., with a basket of vegetables ; the fourth and 
fifth were gathering berries by the roadside. Of 
the succeeding three, one was raking hay, one 
was spreading hay, and one was on the top of a 
load, while a man was pitching on and driving 
the oxen. The next four were out in their gar- 
dens, extracting the weeds from among the plants. 


Now we suppose there are individuals, who en- 
tertain such ‘‘exalted”’ views of what pertains to 
womanliness as to consider that such employment 
is degrading to the sex, but we can assure all 
such that sensible folks don’t see it, in that 
light. During this season of scarcity of help 
and when thousands of our working population 
are drawa away to fill our armies, there can be 
no higher meed of praise for woman than to say 
that she stepped aside from her usual occupations 
to do what she was able to fill a position where 
labor was necessary. As a general thing our 
farmers’ wives and daughters are too hard tasked 
in the performance of their household duties, but 
when time can be spared to assist in out door la- 
bors, we honor them for the alacrity with which 
they enter upon it, and the good sense they show 
in not considering themselves above it. 





Guano. Save your poultry droppings ; gather 
it up and put it ina barrel with a sprinkling of 
plaster, and you will find it valuable next year 
about corn planting time. It is the strongest 
kind of manure, adding greatly to the productive 
energies of the soil. 








Jenvsatem Articuoxes, If you have a patch 
of Jerusalem artichokes on your premises cut 
some of the stalks and throw them over to your 
ne or cow and see how Teadily they will eat 
them. 





Wueat To Cutva. The second lot of grain ever 
shipped from California to China, left San Fran- 
cisco lately. 1t was sent in bulk, to the amount 
of one hundred and twenty tons. The same ves- 


sel carried potatoes and flour to our celestial 
friends. 








sume additional time and labor, but we are quite | 
satisfied with the results, and now enjoy a rest, or 
help our neighbors who waited for good weather. 
Many of them are sadly caught in the shower to- 
day, a great amount of bay being exposed, after 
three days of splendid hay weather. 

Another cause of thanksgiving is the sight of 
the second crop where I cut early. While those 
who delayed get a larger first crop, after the 
bountiful rains of July, | have abundant promise 
of a second crop, where I cut tne last days of June 
and the firet of July. 

Another pleasure we have in the experiment, 
on a small scale, of early and frequent cropping. 
Early in June I cut a few square rods ona sunny 
slope, having a wash from the house and the 
highway ; also another similar patch having the | 
wash from a garden. The first crop was from six 
to ten inches high. Eurly in July it was from 
tive to eight inches high, when I cut it the second | 
time. The third cutting of one piece was one of | 
the last days in July, and the other I cut yester- | 
day. The second and third cuttings, the grass, | 
though not as tall as at first, yielded more pounds 
on the square rod. Each time it comes up more 
dense and vigorous than before. I may, doubt-| 
less, cut a fourth crop in the course of this month. | 
The second and hid emp each, will exceed the 
rate of two tons to the acre. Suppose now [ had 
let the crop remain till the usual time of cutting. 
The grass would have been badly lodged and more 
or less decayed, so as to injure the quality of the) 
hay. ‘The sward would have been in a bad condi-| 
tion to secure a second crop, and I am satisfied that 
the two crops would not equal the three already 
cut in quantity, and would have been far inferior 
in quality. I am sure I shall get double the val- 
ue by this frequent cutting that would have been 
realized if but two crops were cut at the usual 
times ; and that the grass roots will be in a far 
better condition for the winter and next year’s 
crop. Of course, where so much is taken from 
the soil, it must be well nourished. These ex- 
periments are on land abundantly furnished by 
the process indicated. 

Fisx Cutrure. Iam very glad to see an in- 
creased interest in the cultivation of flax. Maine 
ought to raise a large amount and have facilities | 
for its manufacture. My wife jogs my memory 
at this point, and bids me look out of the win- 
dow and see her experiment in flax raising. Last 
year I prepared flower beds in our yard, which 
was a thick sward, burying the turf and having 
a bed of clam shells under it. On the border of 
one of the beds, she sowed flax at the time of 
planting the flower seeds. It grew finely and 
matured its bolls at an early day, when she cut it 
close to the ground. The second crop grew sev- 
eral inches high and was cut close again. Now 
the third crop, more luxuriant than the others, 
is entirely out of blossom and the bolls nearly 
grown are remarkably uniform in size. She is 
very sanguine that two good crops of flax can be 
cut in an ordinary season from svil properly pre- 
pared. Has any one tried the experiment? 

Preparation or Frower Beps. Our experi- 
ments with clam shells isa perfect success. It 
happened in this wise: the clam diggers were 
multiplying shells by the cord at our wharves, 
and their efluvia was something of a nuisance. 
We wished to raise our flower beds above the 
level of the door yard, so we dug out the earth to 
the depth of eighteen inches, filled in eight inches 
of claw shells recently opened, and then put a thin 
layer of straw orsalt hay over them, laid on the 
turf, grass down, and replaced the earth over two 
or three inches of green horse manure and mingl- 
ed old manure with the surface earth. It would 
delight you to see the flowers as they laugh in the 
morning dew and sunlight. The shells as I an- 
ticipated, have aided in equalizing the moisture. 
Many of them, like cups, held water supplied by 
the spring rains, 80 as to partially relieve the 
severity of the drouth that followed. Then as 
the rainy season came on the shells gave us a per- 
fect under-drain, so that our flowers have had a 
fair chance, and they well repay the extra labor 
of preparation. 

nE Crops AND THE Harvest. Since commenc- 
ing this letter, I have made a journey of a hun- 
dred miles through Yarmouth, Cumberland, Fal- 
mouth, Westbrook, Gray, Windham, Standish, 
Baldwin and Sebago. It is delightful to witness 
the smiles of Heaven on the Maine farmers. The 
hay crop is nearly an average one. In some 
places it is more. A few fields where it was early 
cut, the crop was badly damaged, but for the 
most part it is secured in fine order. Still, there 
are numerous fields uncut, and these retain their 
green color and freshness far beyond what is com- 
mon. The grain harvest is pressing upon the 
heels of the mower, and the crop is abundant. 
Corn waves in uncommon beauty and promise, 
and potatoes have not held out a better promise 
for many a year. Though too ill to enjoy the 
circuit, it was impdssible to repress the constant 
successions of joy inspired by the harvest fields. 
Surely the promise of seed time and harvest is 
not forgotten. C. Pear. 

South Freeport, Aug. 17, 1863. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Crops, &c., in Penobscot County. 
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Owing to the long spell of wet weather that 
we had in May, our crops were got in rather later 
than usual, and much of the planting and sowing 
was not done until the first of June, but every- 
thing came up well. I think there was as much 
—— and sowed this season as last, if not more. 

une was a dry month, and vegetation grew very 
slowly. On the 16th we had a frost which killed 
the most of our beans, but the greater pact of the 
ground was fe-planted and they are now looking 
well. The lastof the month people began to 
be discouraged/about the hay crop, and were 
anxious to sell such stock as they could spare, 
and many of them did sell for a less figure than 
they would now. ‘The hay crop is now in, and we 


have as much if not more than last season, 
and of a much better quality. 


*|remained untouched in the field where it grew. 





Corn looks well; I think wo shall get more 


experiences, and the most interesting portion of | 
our azricultural papers are lettcrs from the East. 

I notice that you have had a dry spell in Maine, | 
so much s0 as to materially injure your grass} 
crop. We alsv have had our dry season ; in some 
portions of the West it seriously affected the 
grass and grain crops. The drouth would have 
proved much more disastrous to us had not the 
ten previous years been wet. May also give us 
its usual amvuunt of rain, followed by warm grow- 
ing weather, with now and then light, local show- 
ers, giving grass and grain a start which helped} 
them through the drouth. Our English or up- 
land crop of hay is about an average, while our | 
**sloughs,”’ or natural meadows, are much above | 
theaverage. All of the former and much of the | 
latter was secured in fine condition. We had nu} 
rain through the haying season, from the 28th of | 
June till the 10th of July. 

Wheat, our great staple crop, is probably be- 
low an average. In many sections it was injured | 
by drouth, while all of the wheat growing region 
was troubled more or less by the Hessian fly, 
chinch bug, and a new enemy, the grain aphis. 

We have had fine weather through harvest, 
and our grain is nearly all cut and secured in| 
shock or stack, while the busy hum of threshing | 
machines is following closely upon the click of 
the reaper and header. 

Without the help of the header we could have 
hardly secured our grain this season, as hands | 
are scarce and wages high, being from $2 to) 
$2.50 per day. With the header, four men, | 
three boys and five teams, will cut and put in | 
stack from twenty to thirty acres per day, while 
to cut, bind and shock twenty acres by the old} 
method, (reaper) in this time, requires the help 
of ten men and two teams, the work by the latter 
method being much more laborious than by the 
former. I speak knowingly on this subject, hav- 
ing had a number of years experience with each | 
in the harvest field. To illustrate the value of, 
the header, I will cite a case which occurred in| 
this county two years ago. A field of standing | 
wheat was entered with a header at seven) 
o'clock A. M., the grain was cut, threshed, haul- 
ed three miles to the depot, loaded on cars, three 
hundred bushels, and delivered in Chicago, one 
hundred and three miles from the ‘‘field of opera- 
tions,’’ before twelve o’clock, P. M. of the same 
day. 
on, of which we havea great breadth plant- 
ed, is doing finely, and although injured in some | 
sections by the frost on the 13th ult., promises 
more than an average yield, which, with the pros- 
pect for good prices, is very encouraging to farm- 
ers, especially those who, two years since, sold 
their corn for twelve to fifteen cents per bushel. 
The weather for the past two weeks bas been very 
favorable for corn, being hot with occasional 
showers. The mean temperature for the past 
twelve days is 79.5, the mercury running above 
90a number of times at 2 P. M., and as high 
as 83 at 7 P. M.;at 12, midnight, of the same 
day, 5th inst., 79. 

Sorghum, our main dependence for sweeting, 
is looking well, of which, more anon. Weshall 
have a fine crop of fruit. The Illinois State Hor- 
ticultural Society holds its fair in Rockford next 
month—should be pleased to show you what Illi- 
nois can do inthe way of fruit and vegetables. 
If it does not now, it will eventually stand in the 
front rank. Yours truly, J. W.T. 

Winnebago Depot, Iil., Aug. 12, 1863. 

—— —- +0mer 











For the Maine Farmer 


Weather Crops, &c., in Iowa. 





Messrs. Eprrors:—I can say with your corres- 
pondent from Waldo County, that we are having 
too much wet, or rather too frequently, though 
the drizzling rain that he speaks of seldom occurs 
at this time of year in this State. Ihave not 
seen a rain storm in the summer time since I have 
been in the West. Our rain all comes in the 
form of thunder showers which are frequently ac- 
companied by high wintls, amounting almost to a 
tornado, overturning hay and giain stacks, and 
sometimes buildings. Our New England people 
who have never lived out West have a very faint 
idea of what a real thunder shower is. The 
weather fur the past fifteen days has been hot, and 
a thunder shower almost every night. It has 
been a bad time for farmers to stack their grain, 
though they have succeeded in getting the most 
of it in tolerable good order. The farmers are 
now busy cutting and putting up hay, though 
the frequent showers somewhat retard their pro- 
gress, and injures the hay. . ‘ 

The weather during the time of cutting grain 
was excellent—never was hetter—and if the wet 
weather does not injure it, the crop will be much 
better than was expected. , 

Corn must be light, yet the late rain will help 
it some. Potatoes are very light, the rains came 
too late to benefit them much. They are selling 
for $1,50 per bush. The sugarcane crop will be 
light, though the rains will help it more than 
any crop except the garden vegetables, as it is 
not more than half grown. I think what does 
grow this year will be likely to be worked up, 
while last year there were hundreds of acres that 


Beans and peas we cannot raise here in this par- 
ticular locality, except in the garden or near the 


land well about the roots. 


Agricultural Pliscellany, 








Transplanting and Management of Ever- 
greens, 


The Gardener's Monthly for August gives the 
following, which comprises much information on 
a subject of importance : 

The latter end of August is one of the best 
seasons of the year to transplant evergreens. The 
young growth of the past season has got pretty 
well hardened, so as to permit of but very little 
evaporation, and the earth being warm, new roots 
push with great rapidity, and the tree becomes 


‘established in the ground before cold autumn 


winds begin. The chief difficulty is that the soil 
is usually very dry, which prevents much speed 
with the operation ; and the weather being gen- 
erally very warm, the trees have to be planted in 
the ground almost as fast as they are taken up ; 
80 it is not safe to bring them from a distance. 
It is as well, therefore, to make all ready in anti- 
cipation of a rain, when no time may be lost in 
having the work pushed through. Should aspell 
of dry weather ensue—which in September or 
October is very likely—one good watering should 
be given, sufficient to soak well through the soil 
A basin should be 
made to keep the water from running away from 
the spot, and to assist its soaking in. After be- 
ing well watered, the loose soil should be drawn 
in lightly over the watered soil, which will then 
aid in preventing the water from soon drying out 
again. 

In digging up trees great improvements have 
been made over former years. The great anxiety 


| to save a ‘ball of earth’’ has given way to great 


care to save all the roots. All the use there can 
be to a ‘*ball of earth’’ is to keep the roots moist 
during removal ; but in most cases—indeed in all 
except very sinall specimens —it is found in prac- 
tice that the preservation of young roots in the 
ball, is at the expense of the numerous fine fibrous 
roots necessarily left outside. The digging-fork 
is now the chief tool used in digging up trees ; 
and the distance from the trunk at which the 
digging up is commenced is much farther off. 
After a circle two feet deep is dug around a tree, 
a few thrusts of the digging-fork under the ball 
lifts the whole mass over, and the soilecan then 
be entirely shaken away. 

In replanting it is desirable to use sil for fill- 
ing in that is nearly dry, and will crush to a fine 
powder ; it will then fall in all around the root 
spaces, and the harder it is tramped or crushed 
in the finer it will break and cover up the young 
rootlets. If the ground or weather be very dry, 
water may be poured infheavily, to assist in sack 
ing the soil well about the roots, letting it soak 
away well before filling in the remaining soil, 
and putting in this soil very loosely, and without 
pressure, aceording to directions we have so often 
given in these pages. 

Transplanting evergreens in August and Sep- 
tember cannot well be done in any case where 
the trees have to be packed in boxes or bales to 
reach their destination ; as the chances of drying 
up in such hot weather as we usually get in these 
months overbalances the advantages of the rapid 
push of new fibres by the trees at this season. 
Towards the end of the month, and in Septem- 
ber, evergreen hedges should receive their last 
pruning till the next summer. Last spring, and 
in the summer when a strong growth required it, 
the hedge has been severoly praned towards the 
apex of the cone-like form in which it has been 
trained, and the base has been suffered to grow 
any way it pleases. Now that, in turn, has come 
under the shears so far as to get into regular sha 
and form. It will not be forgotten that, to be 
very successful with evergreén hedges, they ought 
to have a growth at the base of at least four feet 
in diameter. 





Cranberries. 


Three or four years ago lI transplanted cran- 
berry vines from my meadow to one of my gar- 
dens, which is pine plain land. They have grown 
well, and they are now loaded with fruit. 

I had compromised with them; that if the 
would come and live with me on my light land, 
I would bring with them their native soil, so that 
they should not suffer by emigration. 1 du 
channels two feet wide, twenty inches deep, an 
three feet apart. I removed the vel, and filled 
the channels with muck from whence they were 
to be taken. I then took up the cranberry plants, 
in small clusters, and set them deep in their 
natural element. They appeared to be perfectly 
contented with their new locality. They now oc- 
cupy one rod square of ground, and they are be- 
ginning to enlarge their borders. I keep this 
patch clear of weeds. 

The expense of this cranberry square rod was 
about two days’ labor of one man, and one day’s 
labor of one horse. The prospect now is that the 
cranberries will yearly pay expenses of their 
new settlement. Muck, and experiments well di- 
rected will prove suecessful.—Jour. of Agriculture. 


What to do with Summer Fruit. 


Much summer fruit is very transient, decaying 
even before it falls from the tree, and sometimes 
even before itisripe. This is trae of many pears. 
Picked or shaken from the tree and picked over, 
they make excellent perry, which is like cider, 
but more delicate and wine-like. It needs a cool 
cellar to undergo its fermentation in. Apples 
should be made into cider. Sweet, it brings a 
high price in market, and is a delightful cooling 
beverage, but does not make so good cider as later 
when fermentatiun is less rapid. The small hand 
mills and presses are very good for pressing fruits, 
anda family may supply itself with the juices 
- preservation, and considerable quantities for 
tale. 








Vinegar. 





house, for the reason that the prairie chickens 
will destroy them—though we have the satisfac- 
tion of keeping our table well supplied with the 
chickens, which by the way, are not very objec- 
tionable. More water has fallen here within the 
last fifteen days than we have had in the whole 
since last March. SvuBscRIBER. 
Grinnell, lowa, Aug. 10th, 1863. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
Guinea Hens---Query. 


Will any one, inform me rhere I can procure 
a pair o — hens. diag them for ad 

ur ) ing the hawks at a proper di 
Lote tions my Cestyand fowls. G. T. 





This article is one of the most necessary, and 

yet we rarely find it of good, or even passable 

uality. By fcllowing the rules laid down in the 

ollowing recipe, which I have pursued for many 

years, any one may make the article on his own 
18e8 . 


“To eight gallons of clear rain water, add three 
quarts of molasses, put into a good cask, shake 
well a few times, then add two or three spoonfulli: 
of yeast cakes. If in summer, place the 
cask in the sun ; if in winter, near the chimney, 
where it may be warm. In ten or fifteen days, 
add to the liquor a sheet of brown , torn in 
strips, dipped in molasses, and vinegar will 
be uced. The will, in this way, form 
what is called the ‘mother,’ or, ‘life of the vine- 





Vassalhoro’, Aug. 21, 1863. 





gar.” ""—Germantown Telegraph. 


Deterioration of Soi}. 


It is a vital question to every farmer, whether 
his soil decreases in power of productiveness. A 
poor soil will no more produce large crops, than 
will a poor cow give a pail full of milk. And 
good soil will not continue to produce good crops 
without the application of manures, more than a 
cow will continue to give a large quantity of milk, 
without being plentifally supplied with hay or 
corn. The profits of the farmer consist in draw- 
ing from the soil — the more perfectly digested 
products, and supplying their place by others 
more crude, which in the nature and course of 
decomposition, will supply manure for returning 
crops. We often hear of the once rich farming 
land of Virginia running out, on account of con- 
tinual drains made upon it, and nothing returned 
to support vegetation. 

In order to cultivate a farm successfully and 
keep the land from ruin, the practice of putting 
out so much land must be abandoned. A greater 
quantity of grass should be grown. Farmers 
could thus keep a much greater amount of stock, 
at much less expense. The quantity of manure 
would then be greatly increased. The amount 
thus made, if properly husbanded and applied, 
would make and preserve any farm rich and val- 
uable. Let me suggest here, that to facilitate 
the rotting of straw, every barnyard should be 
made so as to slope toward the center. 

This method of keeping up a farm by means of 
manure from the yard is a sure one. It costa the 
farmer nothing more than some extra labor, which 
is very much more than compensated by the in- 
creased quantity of his crops, the diminished 
quantity of plowing he has to do, the return 
| made from the number of acres he can devote to 
jother purposes, and by the increased fertility, 
and consequent increased value, of his land. 

Ashes of wood or coal, leaves or dry straw, are 








good manure for potatoes. I once planted pota- 
toes on new ground, which was so full of roots 
that it could seareely be plowed. 1 had to cover 
jthem mostly with leaves, not being able to find 
}more than sufficient mold to cover the leaves. I 
jhad misgivings for the result, but raised better 
| potatoes than my neighbors. The plavea where 
| burnt log heaps had Jeft quantitics of ashes could 
| be distinctly pointed out by the superior excel- 
lence of the potatoes grown there. On heavy 
clay soils considerable difficulty is experienced in 
getting manure to mix with the soil. The first 
| thing to do, in such cases, is to thoroughly drain 
|the soil. Then, after a deep plowing, strike 
deep parallel furrows with a shovel, plow about 
(a foot apart, and fill them with straw manure, 
,and cover it by cross harrowing.—Dvuillar Weekly. 





\Management of Swamp Muck. 





From the questions we often hear people ask, 
and from observation, it is easily seen that the 
right management of muck is but imperfectly un- 
derstood. Most people that condemn it, I fiad on 
inquiry the only trial they have made has been to 
plow it in as fresh dung and drawn from the 
swamp. I have seen peuple the past season dig 
and draw it two miles, when dripping with wa- 
ter. Dues any one ask, does this pay? I answer, 
nosir! A cord of peat or muck is allowed to 
contain from 80 to 90 per cent of water, and 
shrinks from two-thirds to three-fourths its bulk 
when dry. lt will be easily seen there is no 
economy in moving it any great distance until it 
has parted with a large share of its moisture. 
My own plan has been to dig in dry weather in 
the fall. I dig a ditch, say six feet wide, throw- 
ing the muck in a high pile on one side. [I let it 
remain over the first winter, until the second. 
The frost of the first winter having acted on it 
and pulverized the outside, it will not now freeze 
very deep, and the outer crust can be easily brok- 
en witha pick. When the ground is frozen 
sufficient to beara team, I draw off about 100 
loads on a high and dry ground, and as I have 
two miles to draw it, I let it remain until fall. 
The 100 loads will not make over 50 or 60 of 
equal bulk of the former. It is now ready for 
composting, or it may be spread on the ground 
where wanted, and plowed in the coming spring. 
It should never be plowed in uutil it has been 
weathered at least two years, and become pulver- 
ized and lost its adhesiveness ; otherwise you may 
do your Jand great damage. 
I have met with the most success in composting 
with horse manure, horn shavings, fiah, and such 
manures as contain much ammonia, as they heat 
the pile and reduce the mass to plant food: Com- 
posting should never be undertaken until the 
muck has been weathered and pulverized by the 
frost. In composting I use about one-quarter 
animal manure. 
In regard to the value of this compost asa fer- 
tilizer or amendment, I consider it far superior to 
clear animal manure ; its lasting qualities are far 
greater, and of a greater value. I have abund- 
ant evidence to show that the muck or peat I have 
used is entirely a vegetable substance, and will 
burn well when dry.—L. Bassert, in Country 
Gentleman. 





Is Your Hay Crop Light ? 


If so what is the best thing to do under the 
circumstances? There are several things that 
may be done to alleviate the misfortune. 

You may sow turnips for feed for your sheep 
and cattle. They grow uncared for if upon 
good ground, and may be put in odd places, when 
crops have been removed in the corn fields or else- 
where, and cost no labor or expense other than 
the seed, which is trifling, the mere labor of sow- 
ing and the harvesting. Stock is fond of them 
and they will help out greatly, as all have found 
who have had experience. 

All farmers have large fields of corn, the stalks 
of which usually go for nought. When hay is 
short it always pays to ‘‘cut up’’ corn and shock 
it, husking from the shock and saving the stalks 
and leaves to piece out your hay mows with. 

As a last resort if you cannot get sufficient 
feed to winter your stock well for what it will 
really be worth to feed, sell your stock in the 
fall. Don’t do this if it can well be avoided, but 
do it by all mens before attempting to winter 
more than you can do well. Be humune at least 
and suffer in the pocket rather than let your ani- 
mals suffer for want of sufficient good palatable 
food.—Prairie Farmer. 





Swarms of Bees Leaving their Hives. 





A great many swarms abandon their hives eve- 
ry year for a home in the woods. Full one-half 
of the natural swarms in this section have done 
so this season. Recently [ called upon a bee- 
keeping friend, near this village, to see bis bees. 
Some two or three days prior to my visit he bived 
a swarm, he also hived one the day I was there. 
We went out to look at the swarms; it was near 
sunset. To bis surprise the bees had gone from 
both hives. My friend was in a dilemma,” he 
wished to know the cause of his swarms leaving. 
The cause was plain enough ; the weather was ex- 
tremely warm, the hives were not shaded at all and 
most likely the excessive heat drove the bees from 
their homes. Swarms should have a cool place, 
that is, the hives should be shaded for several 
days at least, and if possible, the whole season, in 
the middle of the day. All of my bees are placed 
on the north side of fruit trees, one colony under 
each tree. They are sufficiently shaded in the 
middle of the day. They do not waste their time 
by hanging on the outside of the hives. It is not 

rofitable to allow them to do so; they should be 
opt at work when there is work for them to per- 
form. 





Fallon Fruit. 
Never permit green fruit to decay on the soil 
beneath the trees. In every apple, pear, plum, 


or cherry, which is prematurely cast, there exists 
& minute insect, which eats its way out in time, 
and becomes the source of evil to the succeeding 
crop. Gather up, and either feed them to your 
domestic animals, or dispose of them in some a | 
which will secure you against the results whit 
must necessarily cnsue from neglect. 





Aints for the Household. 








Domestic Receipts, &c. 





Hyoresic Piss ano Pir Causts. We cannot 
refrain from copying the following chapter on pie- 
making from Dr. Trall’s Herald of Health. 

Pies, as usually made, are among the greatest 
abominations of modern cookery. Toe idea of 
eating a piece of bread an inch in thickness, 
covered with from one-quarter to a half or whole 
inch of lard or butter, would by every sane per- 
son be considered preposterous. But people use 
these same proportions of flour and grease in their 
pastry, thinking it delicious. Consult any of 
the ordinary cook books, and you will find the re- 
cipes for pastery varying from half a pound toa 
pound of lard or butter to each pound of flour, 
and white flour at that. Can any thing be con- 
ceived of much more indigestible ? 

But pastery without either batter or lard 
for ‘‘shortening,’’ anda pie without spices or 
seasoning of any kind except sugar, must be a 
very insipid affair ! most cooks would exclaim. 
Very far from it, as the experience of thousands 
proves. Pies may be made far more delicious tu 
the natural taste, without any of these ingredi- 
ents, and at the same time nearly as wholesome as 
plain bread and fruit. ‘ ; 

We give below recipes for making quite a va- 
riety of pies, which any cook, after a little prac- 
tice, can succeed in making, provided she hasa 
heart in the work, and desires to sce hygienic 
cooking take the place which it deserves. 

Porato Pie Cavst. Boil one quart dry, mealy 
potatoes. The moment they are done mash them, 
and sift through acollander. Stir thoroughly to- 
gether one cup of Graham flour and one cup of 
white flour, then add the potatoes, rubbing them 
evenly through the flour in the same manner as 
the shortening in common pie crust. Have ready 
one cup of corn meal ; pour over it one and one- 
third cups of Joiling water, stirring it till all the 
meal is wet, then add to it the potatoes and flour, 
mixing only till thoroughly incorporated together. 
No more flour should be added. The moulding 
hoard should be well covered with dry flour, how- 
ever, a8 itis slightly difficult toroll out. Itshould 
be rolled very thin, and baked in a moderate oven, 
care being taken that it is not overdone, as a lit- 
tle too much baking is apt to render it tough. 
Nors. (It is very essential that the above con- 
ditions should all be complied with. Bear in 
migd that the potatoes must be hot, and mixed 
| immediately with the flour ; the water be poured 
while boiling, upon the corn meal, and the whole 
mixed together very quickly and baked immediate- 
ly. Inattention to any of these requisites will be 
quite apt to insure a failure.) 

Cream Pris Cavust. Take equal quantities of 
Graham flour, white flour and Indian meal; rub 
evenly together and wet with very thin sweet 
eream. It should be rolled thin, and baked in an 
oven as hot as fur common pie crust. 

Nore. (This makes an excellent pastry if prop- 
erly baked. Many patients have said to us they 
did not see how they could ever again relish the 
pastry in common use, this isso much sweeter 
and more palatable, to say nothing of its whole- 
someness. It is more generally relished than the 
potato crast, although not quite so hygienic—the 
cream being the only objectionable feature.) 
Puwrxtn Pie. Select a pumpkin which has a 
deep, rich cvlor, and firm, close texture. Stew 
and sift in the ordinary manner; add as much 
boiling milk as will make it about one-third thick- 
er than for common pumpkin pie. Sweeten with 
equal quantities of molasses, and bake about ono 
hour in a hot oven. 

Norg. (Those who will try this method will 
be surprised to find how delicious a pie can be 
without eggs. ginger or spices of any kind. The 
milk being turned boiling hot upon the pumpkia, 
causes it to swell in baking, so that is as nice as 
though eggs had been used.) 

Savasu Pie. This is even superior to pumpkin, 
as it possesses a richer, sweeter flavor, and is far 
preferable. It is made in precisely the same man- 
ner as pumpkin pie. 

Sweet Potato Pre. Boiland sift through a 
collander, nice, ripe, sweet potatoes, then add 
boiling milk, and make the same as pumpkin pie. 
Sovre Arrix Pre. Take nice, tart apples— 
Spitzenbergs are best, although pippins, green- 
ings, russets, &c., are excellent. Slice them ; 
fill the under crust an inch thick ; — sugar 
over them ; add a spoonful or two of water ; cov- 
er with a thin crust, and bake three-fourths of an 
hour in a moderate oven. 
Piz-Piaxt Piz. Remove the skins from the 
stalks ; cut them in small pieces ; fill the pie dish 
evenly full; put in plenty of sugar, a teaspoonful 
of water; dredge a trifle of flour evenly over the 
top; cover with a thin crust, and bake the same 
as apple pie. 
Currant Pie. Some fruits, such as currant 
and gooseberries, are regarded by physiologists as 
equally wholesome at all stages of their growth. 
They are made into pies by simply stewing them, 
and sweetening according to the change of acidity, 
and baking between two crusts in the ordinar. 
manner. Or better still, merely fill the pie wit 
them without any previous cooking. Sprinkle 
sugar over ; dredge in a little flour, and bake the 
same as apple pie. 
Currry Pie. Choose fair, ripe cherries, the 
large black English being the best for this purpose, 
wash and look them over carefully ; fill the pie- 
late evenly full; strew sugar over the top; 
a in plenty of flour; cover wjth a moder- 
ately thick upper crust, and bake one hour. 


Raspserry Piz. Thisstands at the head of the 
list of all berry pies in point of excellence. Take 
nice ripe berries ; cither red or black are about 
equally good; wash and pick them over careful- 
ly ; place them an inch or more thick on the un- 
der crust ; strew a small quantity of sugar and a 
trifle of flour over them ; put on the upper crust 
and bake half an hour. 


Wuortceserry Pit. Whortleberries make ex- 
cellent pies, and are in the market usually longer 
than any of the summer fruits. They are made 
in the same manner as raspberry pie. 

Cranserry Tart. Wash the berries in a pan of 
water, rejecting all the bad ones; simmer them 
until they become soft and burst open; strain 
through a fine wire sieve, removing all the hulls ; 
add sugar to the taste; bake on a thick under 
crust in a moderate oven. 


Appte Pcrrs. Make a crust the same as for 
cream pie crust, using rather thicker cream, how- 
ever ; roll as thin as possible; cut out in small 
round cakes with a common biscuit cutter; take 
one of these, wet around the edge, and place in 
the centre a teaspoonful of apple sauce. Take 
another and cut with a small cracker cutter a hole 
in the centre about an inch in diameter ; place 
the ring which is left upon the first one, and pinch 
the edges tightly together. Bake in a quick oven. 


Nore. (All kinds of dried fruits, apples, peach- 
es, plums, cherries, &c., make very good pies by 
simply cooking as for the table. The more juicy 
they can be made, without haying the juice run 
out in baking, the better will they be. By simply 
wetting the upper part of the under crust, and 
pinching the crusts firmly together, they will ad- 
bere more closely.) 

We have been much more minute in giving 
these recipes than 8 conversant with cook- 
ery would deem it at all . We have 
done so because hundreds of ladies who have no 
practical knowlcdge of even the ordinary methods 
of cookery, are yearly adopting our 85 » and 
as they generally find it impossible to obtain hel 
in their own homes who are at all conversant wi 
it, they feel the necessity of learning its details 


for themselves. Many persons, also, both ladies 
and gentlemen, ube content in hotels and 
ing houses, desire this kind of diet, and are 


seldom able to obtain it, and prefer 











? e, 
cooking for themselves, to living upon the food 
they weeld otherwise be compelled to. 


